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All over the country local mortgage associa- 

tions are taking a good look at Regulation X. 

One of the largest get-togethers was the Chi- 

cago meeting (above and also back inside 

cover). Insert, speakers’ table: Left to right, 

W. C. Warman, Sumner Mortgage Company, 

Oak Park, Ill., chairman of CMBA Loans 3 ‘ny 
Committee; Joseph L. Brubaker, of the Re- : : 5 
gional VA office; George H. Dovenmuehle, z ‘ 

Dovenmuehle, Inc.; MBA President Milton T. 
MacDonald; H. F. Philipsborn, president, H. 
F. Philipsborn & Co. and chairman of CMBA’s program committee; Harry H. Salk, president, CMBA, and assistant vice president, 
American National Bank and Trust Company; W. A. Clarke, president, W. A. Clarke Mortgage Co., Philadelphia, and consultant 
to the Federal Reserve System; Arthur L. Olson, vice president, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, in charge of Regulation X; Edward 
J. Kelly, Chicago Director of FHA; F. Z. Gifford, president, Republic Realty Mortgage Corp., and chairman of CMBA\'’s legislative 
committee; and John R. Womer, Great Lakes Mortgage Corporation and chairman of CMBA’s FHA committee. 
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LARGE PART OF LENDING WAS BEING DONE WITH NO 
DOWN PAYMENT; U. 5. GOVERNMENT SURVEY SHOWS 


Nearly 40 per cent of the mortgage- 
financed new one-family houses were 
bought with no down payment in nine 
large-city areas during the latter half 
of 1949, a Bureau of Labor Statistics 
survey of financing, prices and rentals 
of new housing An even 
larger proportion (almost half) of the 
veterans, who made up 75 per cent 
of the purchasers, paid nothing down. 


reveals. 


Findings in the report are indicative 
only of conditions in large metropoli- 
tan areas. Custom built houses were 
excluded from the preliminary study. 
The survey does not show whether or 
not larger down payments could have 
been made had they been required. 

The nine metropolitan areas, in 
which about a fifth of all nonfarm 
1-family homes were started last year, 
are Atlanta, Boston, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, Miami, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Seattle, and Washington, D. C. 

Most of the veterans in the survey 
(7 in 10) made down payments of 
5 per cent or less. In contrast, most 
non-veterans (7 in 10) paid over 15 
per cent down. 

On the whole, veterans bought less 
expensive houses than non-veterans, 
although the modest home was pre- 
dominant in both groups. Most of the 
homes (around CO per cent) were in 
the price brackets from $7,000 to 
$10,000. Only a fourth of the vet- 
erans but half the non-veterans bought 
houses selling at $10,000 or more. 
Among the non-veterans in these large 
metropolitan places, a relatively small 
number (something over 10 per cent) 
had new houses that cost them $15,000 
or more. 

Only about 15 the 
houses were bought without govern- 


per cent of 











MORTGAGE LOAN 
SUPERVISOR 


Insurance company in New Eng- 
land has excellent opportunity for 
experienced mortgage man. 
Familiarity with conventional loan 
practices essential. Age preferred 
under 40. Will be required to su- 
pervise loan correspondents and 
appraisers throughout U.S. Inquiries 
should indicate experience and ex- 
pected salary. Write Box 214, 
MORTGAGE BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA, I11 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 2. 





























ment-aided financing. A third had 
both an FHA-insured first mortgage 
and a VA-guaranteed second mort- 
gage. The remainder about 
equally divided between those receiv- 
ing VA-guaranteed financing (30 per 
cent) and those with FHA-insured 
mortgages (24 per cent). Few houses 
had a second mortgage that was not 
VA-guaranteed. The 85 per cent of 
1-family houses in the nine metro- 
politan areas with government-aided 
loans is roughly twice the proportion 
for the country as a whole during the 
July to December 1949 period. This 
reflects concentration of FHA and VA 
financing in metropolitan and urban 
centers. 


were 


Current regulations for GI loans re- 
quire down payments of not more 
than 5 per cent in the low price range 
and increase progressively to 45 per 
cent at the highest price levels. Under 
these regulations the vast majority 
(around 90 per cent) of the houses 
secured by VA-guaranteed loans (both 


first and second liens) in these areas 
would have required larger down pay- 
ments than made in 1949. Around 
8 in 10 of the houses priced at $6,000 
to $8,000, for example, were pur- 
chased with no down payment at all. 
Houses in this price bracket were 30 
per cent of all the homes bought with 
VA-guaranteed mortgages. There was 
no down payment made on almost 
70 per cent of the houses with a VA 
first mortgage and on about 45 per 
cent of the houses with an FHA-VA 
combination loan. Taking all VA- 
assisted homes together, down pay- 
ments were 5 per cent or less in 80 
per cent of the cases. 

The new credit regulations, if they 
had applied to the homes bought in 
the latter half of 1949 in the areas 
surveyed, would have made it neces- 
sary for 60 per cent of the home- 
buyers having FHA financing exclu- 
sively, to increase the down payment 
they made or buy a less expensive 
house than they selected. This is true 
even though down payments of at 
least 15 per cent were made on 8 in 
10 of the FHA houses, and of 25 per 
cent or more on a fourth of them. 


LIFE COMPANIES GOT 3.307% NET ON CITY LOANS 
LAST YEAR BUT ONLY GOT 2.67% ON FARM LOANS 


The gap between what the city 
property owner pays for his mortgage 
and what a life insurance company 
actually earns is shown in an analysis 
of the experience of a group of life 
companies since the end of World 
War II, and reported by the Life In- 
surance Association of America. The 
number of companies included in the 
survey varied each year, but their 
holdings represented a substantial part 
of the loans of all life com- 
panies. 


urban 


Throughout the four years 1946-49 
inclusive, about one-fifth of the gross 
income from the mortgages was re- 
quired to cover originating fees, serv- 
icing fees, branch office and home 
office expenses. As a result, the aver- 
age net earning rate on city mortgages 
of the reporting companies in 1949 
was only 3.30 per cent. While this 
was above the net rate earned by 
companies reporting in 1947 and 
1948, it was below the 1946 rate. 

(Continued back inside 


cover) 
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We only started mortgage loan servicing about two years ago, though 
we have been a leading real estate brokerage company in our city 
over 20 years, and will close over 500 sales this year. 

b pour loans; we need a good source. Write or wire—let's 


THE DeWITT-JENKINS REALTY COMPANY 
425 Second National Bidg., Akron, Ohio 





GOOD Gi & FHA LOANS 


200 good loans will be developed by our office in 1951, and we need 
a new source for about half of them. 

We represent as correspondent only one life insurance company who 
agrees that we need another source, and whose name we will furnish 
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PRESIDENT’S 
Column x 


A MONTH OF X 


A month has elapsed since the 
effective date of the beginning of 
the operation of Regulation X. 
During this period, as our own 
“Dr.” William A. Clarke, Real 
Estate Consultant to the Federal 
Reserve Board, will testify, inquis- 
itiveness and uncertainty have 
given way not only to confusion 
but to that theorem of our old 
school days, namely: that “X” 
stands for the unknown quantity. 
In this case the unknown quantity 
is the volume of home construc- 
tion during 1951. 

Several very significant conclu- 
sions can be drawn from this first 
month of operation: 


>> First, and foremost, the build- 
ing boom of 1950 could very 
easily have been a building bust 
in 1951, war or no war. Regula- 
tion X certainly firmed up a sag- 
ging market, both sales and rental 
wise, in certain areas of our coun- 
try. 

>> Secondly, the effect of Regu- 
lation X is geographic in that it 
will not too greatly hinder home 
building and sales where substan- 
tial down payments have been 
customary and will tend to reduce 
the volume of new construction 
because of stiffer sales terms in 
areas where sales with minimum 
cash down payments have pre- 
dominated. 

»> Thirdly, the Federal Reserve 
System and the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency are sin- 
cerely seeking a barometer to 
measure the effect of Regulation 
X on our over-all economy. I am 
convinced that no regulation will 
remain in effect that will ad- 
versely affect our total national 
production consistent with the 
needs of the war and rearmament 
effort. 

Finally, I believe it is the duty 
of our membership, one and all, 
to cooperate fully in gathering 
any statistics requested. 


President, Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America. 
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Outstandin g 


Established a quarter century ago, Lawyers Title is today 


outstanding— 


...In amount and character of assets for protection of 


policyholders, 


... In capital, surplus and reserves which exceed those of 
any company in the Nation engaged solely in the title in- 


surance business, 


.. . In experience in solving title insurance problems for the 


lawyer, the mortgage banker and the life insurance company. 


Over the years, the name Lawyers Title has become a 


synonym for safe, sound title insurance protection. 


( Virginia ) 


Jawyers [itle Insurance (rporation 


Overaling on New York Slale as | Virgumua) Lawyers Tdle Inamrance Corporation 


Home Office ~ Richmond . Virginia 


TITLES INSURED THROUGHOUT 30 STATES AND THE ISLAND OF 
PUERTO RICO. BRANCH OFFICES IN ATLANTA « BIRMINGHAM 
CAMDEN + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + COLUMBUS «+ DALLAS 
DAYTON + DETROIT + MIAMI + NEWARK + NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK + PITTSBURGH + RICHMOND + WASHINGTON 
WILMINGTON + WINSTON-SALEM + WINTER HAVEN «+ REP- 
RESENTED BY LOCAL TITLE COMPANIES IN 94 OTHER CITIES 
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he Mortgage Bauker 


The Modern Mortgage Office Is 
Streamlined for Efficiency 


REQUENTLY heard in many 

places—and not disputed—is the 
statement that the mortgage business 
in the past 20 years has done just 
about as good a job as any industry 
in the country in streamlining and 
modernizing its methods, practices 
and operation. Ignoring for the mo- 
ment the restrictive controls which 
confront the nation generally and 
particularly mortgage lending, it’s a 
fact that making a mortgage loan 
now as compared to two decades ago 
has shown an almost revolutionary 
change. The modern monthly-pay- 
ment amortized loan is as modern as 
anything else in the country and the 
system under which home building is 
financed is in tune with an expand- 
ing, progressive nation. 

It would be surprising if the places 
where the mortgage business is done 
hadn’t shown some changes too. They 
have; and it is these physical changes, 
in the offices where the business is 
carried on, which reflect in a graphic 
way the progress which mortgage 
lending has seen. 

What’s a good design and layout 
for a modern mortgage lending office, 
how can maximum efficiency be at- 
tained? What can you do to improve 
conditions for your personnel, how 
can you streamline your servicing op- 
eration? 

Briefly, what would you want in 
an Office today if you were setting up 
shop from scratch? 


Just about any place you go these days you'll run into 
some brand new mortgage loan offices that are as 
modern and up to date in design and layout as will be 
found in any line of business. Some of the innovations 
are radical departures from plans used only a few years 
ago but one thing is strikingly evident: Everyone is seek- 
ing the most efficient type of operation he can get with as 
little lost motion as possible. The accent is on getting the 


By FRANK J. McCABE 


MBA Director of Education and Research 


The answers to these and a lot of 
other questions as well can be found 
in some of the newer developments 
in office layout over the country. If 
today’s mortgage is a modern instru- 
ment for this modern age, then some 
of the things that are being done in 
office design seem just about as mod- 
ern and up to date. 


A Research Committee Project 


The Research Committee, as one 
of its projects this year, is concerning 
itself with better office design and 
layout. With the large volume of 
loans outstanding and the even larger 
volume coming in the years ahead— 
after the controls and restrictions of 
course—and the more important part 
servicing will play in mortgage oper- 
ation combine to make it likely that 
there will be a lot of remodeling and 
revision in office layout in future 
years. A great deal can be done to 
streamline internal operations and a 
good starting place is the office itself. 

As a curtain raiser to a more com- 
plete study of the matter, the reader 
can come now to five mortgage houses 
and see what has been done along 
these lines. Three of them have built 
their own buildings; others have done 
some radical remodeling and in do- 


the public. 
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ing so, have changed almost their 
entire past conception of how a mort- 
gage office ought to function. 

Some of the things discovered seem 
pretty startling to say the least—for 
instance, the fact that in a large Texas 
operation the company has installed 
a barber shop in its office and one 
day a week out comes a barber to 
work on the employees. Startling at 
first maybe; but on reflection it’s obvi- 
ous that a lot of valuable time is 
being saved which is just what the 
company had in mind. 

Some general highlights: 
>> Mortgage companies today aren’t 
afraid to get away from the central 
business districts. Quite a number 
have moved from the heavy con- 
gested areas and haven’t suffered any 
in the process. There are a lot of 
advantages: Cost is less, personnel 
generally likes it and you can get 
more space to work in. 
>> The old style method of setting 
up an office with endless individual 
private offices is almost a thing of the 
past—and this is true in just about 
all lines of business. Present-day trend 
it to cut private offices to the bone 
and have the whole operation thrown 
together in one large space as much 
as possible. Reason: more efficient. 


job done quickly and economically. There is also heavy 
emphasis on making the office attractive and inviting to 
In this article, Mr. McCabe looks into a 
number of offices of MBA member firms over the country 
to see what has been done along these lines. In following 
articles be will look into others—and in the meantime 
will welcome suggestions and ideas about other mortgage 
offices to describe in this series. 





Birmingham’s Cobbs, Allen & Hall build- 
ing. Attractive colonial design for the 
exterior. Below, view of the main office. 


>> Once you leave the few very large 
metropolitan centers, ground floor lo- 
cations seem to be more and more 
favored. There probably is some sort 
of a trend here but not so pronounced 
some mortgage lending fields 


as the savings and loan where 


as in 
such 
ground floor locations are demanded. 
>> The office 


hasn’t overlooked a when it 


modern mortgage 


thing 
comes to incorporating modern gadg- 
fluorescent 


ets and conveniences 


lighting, air conditioning, acoustical 


ceilings, etc. At least one—there are 


more—pipes Muzak 
Many have 


their own photo-stat departments and 


probably many 


music to the office force. 
lunch rooms for employees seem fairly 


common. Please your customers—and 


employees in every way you can 
seems to be a general objective. Ade- 
quate parking facilities haven’t been 
There’s heavy emphasis 


And above all, this modern 


overlooked. 
on this. 


































































mortgage office is a most attractive 
and inviting place to do business. 

Now let’s look in on some of these 
new offices and see what the planners 
and designers have been up to. 

Down in Birmingham, Cobbs, Allen 
& Hall Mortgage Company, Inc. has 
moved into a beautiful new Colonial 
brick building to house only its oper- 
ation. Here is a medium-sized com- 
pany servicing 2,000 loans aggregating 
$17,000,000 with about 3,000 fire and 
casualty accounts. 

The location was influenced by the 
belief that there is more “drive in” 
business than “walk in” business in 
the mortgage real 
insurance fields. 


loan, estate and 

There is a paved alley at the reat 
of the building and a parking lot 
390x130 feet. This convenience is ap- 
preciated and used, particularly by 
contractors and real estate salesmen 
who bring their clients directly into 
the office after a contract has been 
signed to make application for a loan. 
It is believed that providing parking 
facilities has helped to increase all 
phases of their business. 

The building contains 2,750 square 
feet on the ground floor and 1,250 
square feet in the basement and cost 
$43,000. The used for 
files, storage of supplies and for the 
heating and air conditioning equip- 
ment. The building is fire proof con- 
struction, air conditioned and heated 
by gas. The foundation will permit 
additional An 
ceiling was used and sound deaden- 
ing material used in the plaster. Flu- 
orescent lighting is used throughout. 


basement is 


two floors. acoustical 


The arrangement is such that the 
public is served as near to the en- 
trance as possible. The cashiers and 








telephone operator, who also serves 
as an information clerk, are at the 
front. The cashiers are near to the 
bookkeeping department and to the 
auditor. On the left side is the insur- 
ance department. On the right is the 
real estate sales department and those 
who handle loan originations. Those 
handling loan servicing and the trans- 
fer of loans are located in the rear 
of the office. All loan and sales clos- 


ings are handled in the attorney’s 
office. 

Cobbs, Allen & Hall officials sav 
that it is wise for a medium-sized 


company, which conducts a mortgage 
loan, insurance and real estate busi- 
ness, to be on the ground floor just 
outside of the high priced land sec- 
tion and to provide adequate parking 
space for customers. 

Now come on up to Irvington 
N. J., four miles from the center of 
Newark, and see what has been done 
in constructing a larger building de- 
signed just for a mortgage operation. 

Here the Underwood Mortgage & 
Title Co., with offices in Irvington 
and Teaneck, has moved into its new 
building, which although planned 
specifically for a mortgage banking 
firm, is flexible enough in design so 
that it could not be classified as a 
single-purpose building. It is of brick 
and stone construction, occupies a 
lot 100’ wide and 400’ deep and cost 
approximately $165,000, not includ- 
ing land. Its parking can handle 
100 cars. 
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THE UNDERWOOD OPERATION: 
exterior, and 2. adjacent parking space, 
feature of many new loan offices. 3. Main 
office. Note the Central File Control desk 
in center. 4. Appealing recept:on room with 
lots of space. 5. Close-up of the “dumb 
waiter” on the lower level where files are 
kept. 
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It was decided that a single floor 
operation was most efficient for the 
mortgage business. Hence, all opera- 
tions, with the exception of filing, are 
carried on in one large office space 
of 8,500 square feet on the ground 
floor. The unobstructed floor space 
gives maximum ease of movement for 
the office personnel. 

The interior office layout is set up 
on an assembly line basis. The picture 
page 4) shows a view from the rear 
to the front. The large square coun- 
ter in the center of the office is the 
pivot desk for the Central File Con- 
trol described below. The desks to 
the rear of the pivot desk are for the 
title, legal, settlement, conveyancing, 
insurance and tax departments. The 
desks to the front of the pivot desk 
are used by personnel handling loan 
originations and servicing, one desk 
handling GIs another conventionals, 
and a third (08s. The personnel at 
the front six desks to the left and for- 
ward of the pivot desk handle remit- 
tances, accounting, collections and de- 
linquencies. The cashier department 
is the glassed portion at the extreme 
left part of the office. The glass semi- 
partitioned section at the right front 
is used for conferences and loan clos- 
ings. An enclosed area to the left, not 
shown in the picture, contains the 
mechanical bookkeeping machines, 
auditing and the comptroller’s office. 
Only private offices are those of 
George B. Underwood, president, his 
secretary, and the directcrs room. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the Underwood plan of op- 
eration is the Central File Control. 
A survey indicated that the rental 
cost of a single file cabinet in floor 
area, at $3.50 per square foot, would 
be $24.00 per year. It was decided, 
therefore, to place all files in the 
basement — referred to as the lower 
floor. The system works like this: 
When someone wants a file, he con- 
tacts the girl at the pivot desk who, 
in turn, calls the girl in charge of 
the files on the lower floor by the 
inter-communication system. The girl 
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In Philadelphia modernistic design is the keynote of the interior of the new building 


of Peoples Bond & Mortgage Company. Left, exterior, center, reception and, right, the 


various departments. 


withdraws the file, inserts an empty 
folder of a different color in the 
same place, with an out-slip designat- 
ing the name and department of the 
person who requested it, and places 
the file on the electric dumb waiter. 
The file is then carried to the pivot 
desk and delivered to the person who 
requested it. The file is returned the 
same way. The pivot desk contains 
six cabinets where active files are 
kept. This girl in charge keeps Case 
Status cards up-to-date. This requires 
posting the loan application in_ its 
various steps as it proceeds from pre- 
liminary acceptance to final closing. 
At any given time, one can determine 
the exact progress of the loan from 
these Case Status cards. 


Built for Efficiency 


The lower floor contains two rest 
rooms, each with a lounging room 
attached; a 28’ by 12’ fireproof vault, 
and a lunchroom with refrigerator 
and stove. Soft drinks, coffee and 
milk are served free to the personnel. 


One visit to this modern stream- 
lined layout is enough to convince 
anyone that with a large volume of 
loans you’ve got to operate as speed- 
ily and with as little lost motion as 
you possibly can—and that’s what 
Underwood sought and apparently 
secured. 

Now come down to Philadelphia 
and look in on another large opera- 
tion. Here Peoples Bond and Mort- 
gage Company with a servicing vol- 
ume of more than $100,000,000, has 
moved into its new offices. Again the 
trend is to the ground floor with a 
lot of innovations. 

The building is three-story and 
basement, steel and reinforced con- 
crete, in the center of Philadelphia’s 
banking district. 

The lot is 26’ by 190’, with open 
office space of 4,500 square feet on 
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each of the three floors and basement. 
It has an automatic electric elevator 
and is completely air-conditioned. 
Does air conditioning pay? Peoples 
Bond says their employee efficiency hit 
a new high this past summer. 

The first floor houses all the de- 
partments and officers that meet the 
public. Entrance to the building from 
the front door leads directly into the 
lobby-reception room, telephone 
switchboard (with two full-time op- 
erators) and the cashiers windows. 
Directly behind the cashiers is the 
office of the assistant treasurer in 
charge, with his interviewing person- 
nel. Next to this office on the same 
side of the middle aisle are the in- 
surance department, office of the as- 
sistant secretary, secretarial pool, 
executive vice president and _presi- 
dent. Starting from the front again 
on the right side of the .niddle aisle 
are the offices of the new business 
department including the several 
mortgage solicitors, chief application 
clerk, and the application clerks. Con- 
tinuing back are the chief clerk, pivot 
desk (with service waiter to all 
floors), settlement office and vice 
president. At the extreme rear of the 
first floor is the directors and confer- 
ence room. 

The basement is arranged for tabu- 
lating, control, and IBM equipment 
in two large rooms completely sound- 
proofed and air-conditioned. The bal- 
ance of the basement space is utilized 
for inactive files and dead storage. 

The second floor houses all the op- 
erating units under the vice president- 
comptroller such as fiscal, accounting, 
settlement, conveyancing photostat, 
active files and messenger unit. At the 
rear is a ladies’ recreational room and 
lounge. It’s arranged so that the 
ladies may prepare their own light 
lunches if they like. 

The third floor is under short term 
lease with the thought that it will 
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ultimately be used by the company if 
business continues to expand. 

This is Peoples Bond’s first experi- 
ence with a ground floor location and 
a great many advantages have been 
a “project 
in the 


There is always 
display” (spotlighted at night 
large plate glass front window with 

advertising Many of 
the firm’s principal clients call at the 
office to 
telephoning 


secured 


its fine value 


discuss business instead of 


as formerly inasmuch as 
petty annoyances such as waiting for 
office building, 


elevators in a large 


have been eliminated. 

As an experiment, the company in- 
stalled Muzak in July and it 
has become very popular with both 


early 


customers and employees 

Peoples Bond and Mortgage Com- 
affiliate, Massey and 
Company, Inc., are currently servic- 
ing more than $100,000,000 in loans 


pany, and its 


On out to Chicago now to look in 
on Heitman Mortgage Company 


which after 35 years in one location, 


decided to move to gain greater effi- 


ciency. Location was an item here 


[They moved to 100 North La Salle 


Street where they are only one-half 


In Chicago, the new Heitman offices 
(below) feature modernistic design and cir- 
cular bank-type counter in the reception 


room. 








FOSTER CONCEPTION OF A MORTGAGE OFFICE: 1. the building itself; 2. 


department offices; 3. 


new business, loan origination and cashiers; 4. executive offices; 


5. lobby; 6. accounting. Note the broad sweep of the space, an advantage you get when 
you can erect your own building for your own operation. 


block from the Chicago Title & Trust 
Co., one-half block from the Regis- 
trar of Torrens titles, City Hall and 
and immediately 
anking asso- 


Bank 


County Building, 
opposite one of their 
ciates, the American National 
& Trust Company. 

On the second floor, they gained 
the advantage of daylight and the 
advertising value of large 
overlooking both Washington and La 
Salle Streets. 

The firm’s interior design incorpo- 
rates some of the newer ideas in how 
a mortgage office should function. A 
bank-type counter encloses the ac- 
counting department which contains 
one, for construction 


windows 


four “stations” 
payouts where orders and waivers are 
presented; two, where FHA payments 
are received; three, for conventional 
loan payments; and four, for cashiers 
and 


handling insurance 


property management. 


payments 


The firm likes the bank-type coun- 
ter, declaring it gives the customers 


plenty of room for transacting their 


business 
To the rear of this counter is the 


entire accounting department, sepa- 





rated from the general office by glass 
partitions. Included the book- 
keeping and calculating machines. 


are 


Then, to the left and opposite the 
accounting department is a bank of 
fifteen desks arranged in sequence to 
make the operation flow most 
smoothly — first, the legal and loan 
closing departments, then sales, pur- 
chasing, insurance and management. 
The firm’s private offices contain 
large picture windows, making it pos- 
sible for officers to entire 
office operation. 

Now down to Ft. Worth, 
where, a year ago, J. E. Foster & Son, 
Inc. moved into their new buildir 
also designed for a mortgage opera- 
tion. 


view the 


Texas 


The move was from an office build- 
ing in the congested business area, 
where the firm occupied an entire 
floor with about 7,000 square feet. The 
new location is about fifteen blocks 
from the center of the business dis- 
trict in an area served by several 
traffic arteries. The move was some- 
what of an experiment but after a 
year of operation, the firm is con- 

(Continued on page 15, column 3 









4 nee big city today is a very im- 

perfect machine whether for liv- 
ing or for industry or for business— 
and like any obsolete machine, poorly 
designed for its present job. It is un- 
economic and getting increasingly 
expensive to operate as is demon- 
strated by the strained financial struc- 
tures of all metropolitan centers. It 
is virtually impossible to find a big 
city that is not right up against its 
ceiling on capital expenditures or that 
is not looking desperately for new tax 
sources. 

The end is not in sight. More sub- 
urban sprawl leads inevitably to more 
need for huge capital expenditures 
for schools, streets, water, sewers, po- 
lice and fire protection and the whole 
long list of expanding municipal serv- 
ices. That means more borrowing 
and more expense for maintenance. 
Just as inevitably al! of these mean 
more and increased pressure 
toward cheaper land in the outlying 
areas—which is where we all came in. 


taxes 


The remedies proposed for all this 
fall into three classifications: satellite 
cities, decentralization and planned 
development and redevelopment. 

Satellite cities, artificially limited 
as to size and surrounded by green 
belts of open land, are the most ap- 
pealing to our imaginations, the most 
hypnotic and perhaps the most chi- 
merical. England has talked of them 
for years and has gone farther in 
actually testing the theory than else- 
where but the results to date are any- 
thing but encouraging. Under the 
Labor Government six or eight sat- 
ellites for London have been planned 
of which three are actually being built 

at what cost no one can tell. 

Land is condemned at low 
prices. Then the Government provides 
capital funds plus subsidies of all 


very 
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Cities Must Grow UP 


Look to the vertical city for the answers 


to what’s wrong with our urban development 


By ROBERT W. DOWLING 


kinds—subsidies for housing, subsidies 
for building industrial plants, subsi- 
dies for transportation facilities, sub- 
sidies for water works, for school, for 
health services. That isn’t the whole 
list but it gives the idea. The plan 
was to take a million people and 
many factories out of crowded Lon- 
don. But people can’t be transplanted 
like trees and most Londoners do not 
want to move. On two recent visits 
to England, the within three 
months, I had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the satellite community program 
with the top responsible officers of 
the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. They are not happy about 
the way it is going. As one of them 
put it: “We may be on the wrong 
track on satellites.” 


last 


Time would prove them a failure 
even if they were on the right track. 


Our cities are growing but 
they're not growing UP which 
is the way they should be grow- 
ing, says Robert W. Dowling, 
president of City Investing Com- 
pany of New York, who is an 
authority on urban problems. 
Decentralization seems to be the 
popular and accepted explana- 
tion for the city’s principal 
trend, but actually it’s just “ag- 
gravated sprawl.” The answer 
is in vertical growth with lots 
of open spaces. Mr. Dowling 
proceeds to show the financial 
savings which this type of de- 
velopment can mean—and that's 
important considering the sad 
financial plight of most cities 
today. Vertical growth will save 
our cities, in bis opinion. 


i ee 








The fundamental idea of the satellite 
city is unsound. It is a community in 
a strait-jacket; simply another way of 
putting men behind bars. Artificial 
limitations on community size mean 
artificial limitations on the individ- 
ual’s opportunity for the fullest and 
most profitable employment of his 
talents, on his freedom of growth and 
development intellectually and 
cially. Likewise, it puts a comparable 
artificial limitation on the resources 
of talents and skills available to in- 
dustry and commerce. 


In this country, decentralization is 
the popular open sesame to a solution 
of big city problems. But to call what 
is happening around our metropolitan 
centers by that name is a misnomer. 
For the most part it is nothing more 
than aggravated sprawl. A factory 
may move to the outskirts or across 
a municipal boundary, but many of 
the employees won’t. And those that 
do set into motion the whole train of 
demand for additional municipal ex- 
penditures for streets, schools, police 
and fire protection, and all the other 
community facilities. 

The third category of answers to 
the problems of big cities offers 
planned development and redevelop- 
ment as the way out. Planning is 
essential, of course—both city plan- 
ning and regional planning. But the 
planning process, of itself, is no cure- 
all. 

A planned mistake is still a mistake. 


so- 


And it seems increasingly apparent 
that much of our present-day city 
planning is nothing more or less than 
planned sprawl. To the extent to 
which this planning is effective, it will 
be controlled sprawl—but still sprawl 
nevertheless, leaving virtually all of 
the city’s problems, particularly the 
financial, untouched. 




















Isn’t that the prospect now facing 


most of our big cities, even where 
planning is being done? 
No city’s economy can afford the 


sprawl type of development, whether 
from the standpoint of municipal 
finances or the cost of building and 
servicing homes and places of busi- 
ness. Heavy industry is the one sector 
of our economy in which spreading 
out over the ground is justified. 


For every other need, vertical 
growth, intelligently planned and 
properly designed with large open 


spaces, lawns, trees and shrubs, is the 
answer 

Science has given us powerful new 
have 
learned to use with courage and im- 


tools and materials which we 


agination in almost everything but 


the building of our cities. 


[t is popular and easy, when we 
critical of something, to 
the 
the shining progress. 
When we compare the lag in city 
building with the progress made in 


are being 


point to automobile industry as 


example of 


developing the automobile, the anal- 
ogy is not as far fetched as it might 
first seem. 
About 1890, three major develop- 
took simulta- 
neously: the first internal combustion 


ments place almost 
engine motor vehicle was developed 
commercially; Eiffel in Paris pointed 
the possibilities of the steel frame 


structure; and the electric elevator 
was introduced. 

Review in your own minds how 
much the motor car has been im- 


proved since that time and how much 
we have learned about its uses. Then 
with the 
in developing the possibilities of the 
steel frame building and the electric 
elevator or in applying those possi- 


compare it progress made 


bilities to the planning of our cities. 
Few 


tor ushered in a new and revolution- 


realize that the electric eleva- 
ary method of transportation—as rev- 
olutionary as the automobile—or that 
it has become the major transporta- 
tion system of the country. Actually 
it carries more passengers more miles 
at less cost than any other and has 
a safety record that is unequalled. 
We are still using both the electric 
elevator and the steel frame very im- 
perfectly in the sense that we have 
not yet learned to plan our cities so 
as to take full advantage of the op- 
portunities offered—which is not too 
surprising. Man has been building 
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Building vertically is more economical. 
Vertical building will save the city—and 
saving it has reached beyond the academic. 
It is almost impossible to find one today 
that is not right up against its ceiling on 
capital expenditures or isn’t looking for 
some new tax source. 


cities for 6,000 years—the steel frame 
and electric elevator for barely 60. 

That vertical building is much 
more economical and convenient has 
been demonstrated repeatedly. Con- 
struction costs alone show a saving 
of up to 30 per cent for a 10 or 12 
story apartment house as compared 
with a story individual home 
having the same size rooms and qual- 
ity of equipment and finish. It is 25 
per cent cheaper to build than the 
two story garden type apartment. 

In the individual house, foundation 
cost must be carried by a single 
dwelling unit; in the garden apart- 
ment by four; and in the 
multi-story by 50 or 100 or perhaps 
The same with the cost 


one 


two or 
even more. 
of the roof. 

Plumbing and heating installations 
likewise show great economies in the 
multi-story structures since the back- 
to-back design used re- 
quires far less piping. To these must 
be added important savings in heating 
and other maintenance costs. 

The net result is a dwelling unit 
that costs 30 per cent less to build 
and is cheaper to maintain and op- 
erate. 

For the tenant family it means a 
home in a fireproof building, much 
more privacy, since these multi-story 


commonly 


apartments need cover not more than 
20 or 25 per cent of the land, and 
complete freedom from the every day 
chores of the small house. Most im- 
portant—it means a home the family 
can more readily afford. 

From the standpoint of municipal 
finance, the economies of vertical con- 
struction are equally or even more 
impressive, both as to capital ex- 
penditures and annual upkeep. Our 
organization made exhaustive studies 
of this phase of the question for the 
Metropolitan Life in connection with 
planning Parkchester which 
both illuminating and conclusive. 


were 


Parkchester is one of the first big 
multi-story residential projects which 
the Metropolitan built in New York’s 
Bronx just before the war. It is the 
biggest housing development in the 
world with homes for 12,006 families 
in 178 buildings of from seven to 13 
stories in height. 

Parkchester occupies a site of 129.5 
acres laid out in super-blocks which 
provide a park-like setting for the 
buildings. We made a comparison of 
this plan with a typical gridiron lay- 
out of the same size in a comparable 


middle class neighborhood in the 
same borough, with these startling 
results : 


>> Parkchester required 1.7 miles of 
streets while the gridiron layout re- 
quired 11 miles. 

>> Buildings in Parkchester occupied 
35.5 acres or 27.4 per cent of the 
site in comparison with 55.9 acres o1 
43.2 per cent in the gridiron area. 
>> The only open space available to 
the residents of the gridiron area were 
little courts and backyards which 
took up 31.5 acres or 24.3 per cent 
of the site. Parkchester has no courts 
or backyards but devotes 65.6 acres 
or 51.4 per cent of the site to parks 
and recreational space. 

Even so the gridiron area houses, 
in the five or six story walkups typi- 
cal of this section, less than 40 per 
cent of the population housed far 
more comfortably and with many 
more amenities in Parkchester. 

Comparison of Parkchester with 
that same gridiron area enlarged to 
house the same population as the 
vertically planned Parkchester project 
discloses the substantial savings in 
municipal capital expenditures in- 
herent in vertical planning. 

To provide the 66.6 acres of park 
and recreational space which the resi- 
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dents of Parkchester enjoy, the City 
of New York spent nothing. It would 
have to spend in the gridiron area 
$1,823,000 for land assuming it 
could be had at same price paid at 
Parkchester—and an additional $546,- 
000 for equipment. 

To provide 9.3 
more than is required in Parkchester, 
it would have to spend an additional 
$2,325,000. 

To provide the excess street light- 
ing necessitated by the gridiron plan 
would cost $110,000. 

To provide the excess water supply 
installation would cost $206,000. 

In other words, the debt service on 
capital expenditures for the Park- 
chester type of planning shows a sav- 
ing of almost 90 per cent over the 
gridiron plan with five and six story 


miles of streets 


buildings. 

Economies in annual maintenance 
and operation are fully as impressive. 
The cost of fire protection in Park- 
chester is one-sixth the cost of typical 
gridiron neighborhoods because of 
fireproof construction and less area 
to be covered. 

A saving of 87 per cent is made 
by the city in supplying sanitary serv- 
ices such as garbage removal—Park- 
chester has incinerators — and street 
cleaning plus snow removal because 
of the fewer streets to be 
serviced. 

Another demonstration is now 
der construction. Pittsburgh has taken 
the plunge with a new office building 
development sponsored by Equitable 
Life. 

A dilapidated business and indus- 
trial area is being cleared and will 


miles of 


un- 
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DOWLING SAYS 


Science has given us powerful 
new tools and materials which 
we have learned to use with 
courage and imagination in al- 
most everything but the building 
of our cities. 


More suburban sprawl won't 
work—and it is already obvious 
that much of what is labeled 
“decentralization” and " planned 
development” are just so much 
more sprawl. Our best efforts 
are going into repeating the old 
mistakes. 


That vertical building is much 
more economical and convenient 
has been demonstrated repeat- 
edly. Comstruction costs alone 
show a saving of up to 30 per 
cent for a 10 or 12 = apart- 
ment house as compared with a 
one story individual home hav- 
ing the same size rooms and 
quality of equipment and finish. 
It is 25 per cent cheaper to build 
than the two story garden type 
apartment. 


For a large proportion of the 
population, urbanism is the de- 
sired way of life. For business 
and commerce, for the advance- 
ment of culture and education, 
it is a must. Our job is to re- 
move the handicaps which now 
burden city living. 

el 


be rebuilt with nine office structures 
15 to 25 stories in height, set in a 
23 acre park. The buildings will oc- 
cupy less than 20 per cent of the area 
and will provide parking space below 
grade. 
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PLAIN DEALER BLDG.,CLEVELAND 1” 
ELYRIA - MEDINA - PAINESVILLE - YOUN 


This is a great step forward and 
should provide a good preview. Ex- 
tended in area and with housing built 
on a similar pattern, it will demon- 
strate what the vertical city will be 
like—a good place to work and rea 
families, to live the good life. 

Industry, finance, business, labor, 
the municipal government joined 
forces with Equitable in Pittsburgh 
to make this undertaking possible. 
The leadership of the community ex- 
ercised its power and a remarkable 
faculty for cooperation in working for 
the improvement of the community. 
The leadership of all big cities has a 
like responsibility. 

Let us look to the vertical city for 
our answers to today’s problems of 
urban living both economic and social. 

More suburban sprawl won’t work 

and it is already obvious that much 
of what is labeled “decentralization” 
and “planned development” are just 
so much more sprawl. Our best efforts 
are going into repeating the old mis- 
takes. 

If we can apply to the building of 
the city the same sort of vision, 
courage and intelligence that was ap- 
plied to the automobile, it can be a 
place of tall buildings, widely spaced 
in parklike settings. 

For a large proportion of the pop- 
ulation, urbanism is the desired way 
of life. For business and commerce, 
for the advancement of culture and 
education, it is a must. 

Our job is to remove the handi- 
caps which now burden city living. 

They are far more serious threats 
to our metropolitan centers than 
bombs. 
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MIDDLE OF THE ROAD IS PLACE 
FOR MORTGAGE LENDERS NOW 


By T. S. BURNETT 





AS TRUSTEES responsible for the 
management of investment funds, 
| want to strike out against the re- 
mark too frequently heard that “Al- 
most any loan is 
a good loan now.” 
It is not as simple 


as that, I’m afraid. 


We should be 
careful about 
drawing infer- 


ences from the last 
war. The stage is 


set differently to- 





day. Government 


T. S. Burnett 


spending will have 
a more complicated effect and will 
not necessarily bring increased profits. 
At the start of World War II, busi- 
and real estate activity were 
below normal, the country had just 
emerged from a depression and build- 


ing activity and rents were low. 


ness 


Today we are riding the crest of 
a boom in housing and commercial 
properties, industrial plant and ca- 
pacity are at an all-time high, and 
rents, with the exception of housing 
in those areas still under control, are 
much more favorable in relation to 
the accepted value of properties. 

A discriminating mortgage policy 
today will seek to determine, in the 
face of conditions, what real estate is 
good security and most likely to re- 
main so. This is the meat of the 
whole problem. 

What, then, is apparently ahead for 


us now? 


>> First, is thé war program itself. 
Spend, not economy, must be em- 


phasized in gathering our strength to 
guard against, or for participation in, 
total war. This one is for keeps not 
funnies! The 
that it transcends the imagination and 
the ability to foresee how it will finally 


cost is so staggering 


when superimposed on 
financial 
two things we are certain 


be spread 
structure. Of 
constantly 


our present 


mounting taxes, at least for our gen- 


10 


eration, and, now that we have taken 
a position, success is worth any price 


that can be measured in_ dollars. 
Everything will be subjugated to this 
objective. We will find increasing 


evidence of change to a war time 
economy with the severity of controls 
resolving all doubt in favor of the 
war program. All of these factors re- 
sulting from prosecution of the war 
program affect the mortgage outlook 
in varying degree. 

>> Higher cost of living and taxes 
will progressively depress both the 
rental and market larger 
residence properties. 


value of 


>> A contraction of the automobile 
industry, with the prominent part it 
plays in our over-all economy, seems 
also bound to decrease the demand 
for auto sales space and allied prop- 
erties and rental reductions must fol- 


low. 
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W bat exactly is abead for this 
business of mortgage lending is 
a question for which everyone 
would like the answer — com- 
pletely, partially or just a good 
clue. Mr. Burnett says be doesn't 
pretend to know exactly what 
sort of conditions we are com- 
ing into but be bas bis own ideas 
and lists them bere. 


Good probability is that lend- 
ers will be looking more and 
more to conventional loans in 
the future. Since many of them 
have relied almost entirely on 
FHA and Gl, there are many in 
the business, says Mr. Burnett, 
who “don’t know a conventional 
loan from a valentine” and this 
suggests “a potential source of 
unorthodox competition and 
troublesome conditions for the 
mortgage industry in the period 
abead.” 


Mr. Burnett is vice president, 
mortgage loan and real estate 
departments, Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Los Angeles. 


ee 


>> Higher taxes mean less accumula- 
tion of savings and venture capital 
and a lessened activity in speculative 
real estate. 


>> The cessation of much new con- 
struction, both public and private, ex- 
cept that which furthers the war 
program, obviously means consider- 
ably lessened opportunity for mort- 
gage and other investments. Also it 
means that much unimproved prop- 
erty which would have come in for 
development must now remain idle 
and non-productive—and faced witha 
waiting period, it will be less valuable. 


>> Much residential property is in 
strong demand and with the curtail- 
ment of new construction, both the 
rental and market values promise to 
strengthen somewhat, particularly in 
the better categories. Because of a 
more adequate supply of housing to- 
day, I look for no such precipitate 
rise in price as was experienced dur- 


ing World War II. 


>> Industrial and warehouse proper- 
ties will likewise be much sought for 
at increasing rental and market val- 
ues, particularly in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys and southern sec- 
tors having geographical advantages 
from a security standpoint. 


>> With the general lack of invest- 
ment opportunity, good retail store 
property (particularly when strongly 
leased and requiring a minimum of 
management) commands a premium. 
It is being purchased by investors at 
yields which seem unconscionably low 
in comparison to the past—and this 
demand promises to continue. Far 
more buyers for this class of property 
are in evidence than there are sellers. 


>> With the expected curtailment of 
civilian goods and services, more of 
the volume of sales will gravitate to 
the larger and stronger merchants be- 
cause of the economy and selection 
in buying that will be afforded by 
the know-how and purchasing power 
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of such merchants. Higher cost of liv- 
ing will emphasize price rather than 
convenience to many shoppers also 
influencing trend of sales in this di- 
rection. Decreasing sales volumes if 
not merchandise shortages, coupled 
with these trends, forecast that some 
retail business property now regarded 
as desirable may become marginal. 
Influences of transportation and pos- 
sible restrictions are of great impor- 
tance in making this determination. 


»> Good farm and ranch properties 
are also showing increased strength at 
advancing prices, with the more buoy- 
ant demand for farm products and 
the rekindled desire of many people 
to own a farm as an anchor to wind- 
ward and an inflation hedge. 

»> The probability is that population 
will be drained from our smaller cities 
except for those communities fa- 
vored with new war industries) by 
the military services and the attrac- 
tion of workers to industrial 
This not only diminishes the pur- 
chasing power of the community 
through direct loss of population but 
temporarily decreases the rate of 
family growth. Also it contributes to 
an aging of the remaining population 
whose wants are more simple. As a 
result it seems a fairly safe conclusion 
that rentals and property values will 
be depreciated in many of the smaller 
cities throughout the country. 


areas. 


Good real estate though will lose 
no repute as a desirable source of 
investment during the war program. 
The only trouble is that there prob- 
ably won’t be enough of it to go 
around—or shall we say meet the de- 
mand for investment. 

If lenders who have a real stake 
in the business would but realize that, 
under such conditions, there is noth- 
ing to be gained by trying to force 
a record of achievement it would 
augur well for the stability of prop- 
erty values and mortgage yields. 

In the past several years volume of 
mortgages has been no problem—the 
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Commercial Rental Units 
Up One-Fourth in Year 


Commercial and industrial rent- 
al properties held for investment 
by the life insurance companies of 
the country have increased over 
one-fourth in the past twelve 
months, the Institute of Life In- 
surance reports. 

The _Institute’s 
figures follow: 


September 30 


Acquired Holdings 
Sept. 9 Mos. Sept. 30 
(000,000 Omitted) 


es Le als $— $— $ 33 
Company Used... 2 21 343 
Rental Housing.. . 5 +1 338 
Commercial Rental 11 112 606 
SE <ixGuwctws 1 5 53 

SOD! picsniec $19 $179 $1,373 











problem has been yield; for the in- 
terval of a few years ahead, the prob- 
lem will be both volume and yield. 

It’s going to take an_ intelligent 
management and mortgage policy for 
an investor to hold its own. I say 
intelligent rather than experienced 
because there has been altogether too 
much talk in our business about ex- 
perience being the only teacher. There 
is much knowledge that can _ be 
learned by study and observation that 
goes a long way to augment experi- 
ence and judgment. There is no sub- 
stitute for research and getting and 
dealing with the facts. 

It is inadvisable to adopt a policy 
based on too definite conclusions at 
any time when we are faced with the 
certainty of change. Few if any of 
us are smart enough to guess the an- 
swers today and the best we can do 
is average out, which to me means 
again following that “middle course 
of the road” we used to hear so much 


about. Walk, don’t run. 

The trunk of the tree can be just 
as important as the fruit on the 
branches. Imprints we make upon 
lending policy cannot be easily erased 
or changed, nor do we have the op- 
portunity to alter greatly in the trade 
an announced lending policy that 
may have proved to be a hasty one. 

The probability is that lenders in 
the main are going to have tc look 
more to conventional type loans for 
mortgage volume. With the almost 
complete dependence heretofore on 
FHA and GI loans by numerous 
originating sources, there are many 
in the business who do not know a 
mortgage loan from a valentine by 
conventional standards. This of itself 
suggests a potential source of unortho- 
dox competition and troublesome con- 
ditions for the mortgage lending in- 
dustry in the period ahead. 

Mortgage competition is going to 
be intensified: let’s don’t prostitute 
the business in the alley of competi- 
tion with loose appraisals, excessive 
loans, inordinately low interest rates 
or high commissions, and abjective 
raiding as contrasted with legitimate 
refinancing. In the interest of con- 
servatism and safety, let’s keep a 
respectful distance behind market 
trends. Let’s learn to live in dignity 
with a largely psychological real estate 
market, when the public mind is af- 
fected more by the incidents of war 
rather than the war program itself. 

It will take courage and persistence 

-the courage of one’s convictions 
and persistence to maintain them. 
Nothing will take their place. Per- 
sisterice and determination alone can 
exert an influence that can be felt 
anywhere. The slogan “carry on” al- 


ways has and always will solve 


our problems. 
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MEMBERS IN CITIES ALL OVER U.S. ASK FOR AID IN 
SERVICING UNDER ASSOCIATION’S NEW PROGRAM 


Che latest development in expansion 
of service to the MBA membership, 
Accounting and Servicing De- 

partment headed 
dass by Thomas E. 

5 McDonald, 

started to 


the new 






has 





func- 
tion, and already 
from 
member firms in 
all parts of the 
country have been 
received asking 


requests 


for assistance and 


T. BE. McDonald 


guidance in revis- 
ing and streamlining their servicing 
procedure. The first cities which Mr. 
McDonald will visit are Spokane, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., Birmingham, Milwau- 
kee and Waterloo, Iowa, although the 
order in which he cover these 
places is not yet determined. Others 


will 


will be scheduled as requests are re- 
ceived. Members in these cities who 
have not made appointments with him 
should arrange 


and wish to do so 


them now 


Mr. McDonald is 
for consultation on all servicing prob- 
lems. At the present time his services 
entirely 


now available 


are available to members 
charge other 


In cities where he is 


without than for his 


expenses. con- 
sulting with more than one member 
firm, the expenses are apportioned 
among those with whom he consults. 

As members will recall from the 
original announcement, Mr. McDon- 
C.P.A. with a long experi- 
accounting. After joining 
summer, he spent several 
mortgage 
studying 
servicing practices. As a result, he is 
one of the best qualified men in the 
to discuss the most econom- 


ald is a 
ence in 
MBA last 
months in 


various houses 


ovel the country current 


country 
ical and efficient servicing methods 
All of what he 
has found in his studies will be avail- 
able to the MBA member when Mr. 
McDonald advises with him on his 
servicing. In addition, local mortgage 


now in general use. 


associations can arrange for his ap- 
pearance at their meetings. 

Many mortgage firms suspect that 
their servicing operation may be in- 
efficient, but are unable to say where. 
Others, because of the rapid expan- 
sion of their portfolio, are trying to 
volume through a 


service a_ large 
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method adaptable for only a small 
volume. Mr. McDonald will appraise 
present operations and suggest 
changes where indicated. 


One of the first 
sistance came from a large life insur- 
ance company. The and 
streamlining which were possible in 
the procedure of this company will 
naturally accrue to the benefit of all 
of its correspondents. It is believed 
that one of the most valuable results 
of the program will be a decrease in 
the duplication of effort within the 
industry, and in no single place can 
this be accomplished more than in 
investor-correspondent relationship. 


requests for as- 


economies 


New Servicing Committee 


Che program is in charge of MBA’s 
new Mortgage Servicing Committee 
headed by William I. De Huszar, 
treasurer of Dovenmuehle, Inc., Chi- 
cago, and author of Mortgage Loan 
Servicing Practices. 

Based upon inquiries received so 
far, Mr. McDonald is likely to be a 
rather busy person, what with a total 
Association membership of around 
1500 and the obvious impossibility of 
seeing them all. Before the end of 
the year he may have more requests 
for assistance than he can fill imme- 
diately, but in time all will be han- 
dled. And as the work progresses, 
much of what is done will be passed 
along to the membership in articles in 
Tue Mortcace BANKER. 

Probably few members realize it, 
but this new MBA service is entirely 
unique among those offered by trade 
associations. As far as is known, no 
other group has made available to 
members individually a_ professional 
service of this kind. 


In his original announcement to 


LOANS TO 


the membership, Mr. De Huszar in- 
quired as to what specific difficulties in 
the servicing end—bookkeeping, taxes, 
insurance, collections or cashier de- 
partment—presented the most prob- 
lems at this time. This information 
was sought in an effort to help the 
committee direct this year’s efforts 
toward those problems for which 
there was the most pressing demand. 

So now would be an excellent time 
to re-appraise your servicing opera- 
tion, particularly since a prospective 
lower volume of new loans will make 
it more important than ever in your 
net profits. How much is servicing 
costing, are you making full use of 
machines, what new methods have 
been developed that you are not 
aware of — these and many other 
questions are proper ones for the 
mortgage man today. And now MBA 
has a new service to help you secure 
the answers. 


MBA-NYU COURSE OPENS 
ASSOCIATION'S PROGRAM 


Opening event in MBA’s heavy 
meeting program for 1951 will be the 
fifth annual Senicr Executives Course 
in New York, January 30, 31, and 
February 1, held in cooperation with 
the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration of New York University. 
While the number that can be ac- 
cepted for the three-day sessions has 
been increased, attendance must still 
be limited. Applications for well over 
half of the number that can be ac- 
cepted have already been received as 
a result of the recent preliminary an- 
nouncement. The program itself, list- 
ing all speakers and their specific 
topics, will be available shortly. 

Registration fee is $75 which in- 
cludes the luncheon and two dinners 
and members will arrange their own 
hotel accommodations. Members who 
wish to attend this course and have 
not applied should do so immediately. 
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8 MBA MEETINGS SET 
FOR FIRST HALF 1951 


Next year will usher in the most 
active program of meetings MBA has 
ever sponsored with nine major events 
already scheduled and the possibility 
that this list may be increased. The 
program begins in January and con- 
tinues through the first half of 1951 
with a break for the summer months 
and resuming with the national con- 
vention in September. 

On this page is shown the 1951 
calendar calling for two educational 
meetings, major mortgage conferences 
in Chicago and New York and a se- 
ries of four Clinics in February. 

Thus, the long-range plan for de- 
veloping and expanding MBA activ- 
ities which was devised by the special 
committee named in 1949 will be 
reached in all essentials during 1951. 
This proposal contemplated addi- 
tional personnel in the national office 
to offer more services to members 
which is being accomplished through 
the new servicing and accounting de- 
partment, and a greatly increased se- 
ries of clinics which is being fully 
accomplished in 1951. 

Advance registrations will be re- 
quested for the Chicago and New 
York Conferences as well as for the 
educational course in New York next 
month and the Mortgage Banking 
Seminar in June. Announcements for 
the New York course in Janvary are 
already out and others will be in 
members’ hands shortly. 


APOLOGY: In the leading article 
in the November, 1950 issue, Mort- 
gage Lending Shouldn’t Go Back to 
Easy Days of 1950 by Dr. Jules I. 








MBA CALENDAR 











January 30, 31-February 1, Fifth An- 
nual Senior Executives Course 
sponsored by MBA in cooperation 
with Graduate School of Business 
Administration of New York Uni- 
versity. 

January 25-26, Middie Western Mort- 
gage Conference, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 

February 13, Clinic, Minneapolis. 

February 15, Clinic, Oklahoma, City. 

February 26, Clinic, Hotel Tutwiler, 
Birmingham. 

February 28, Clinic, Jacksonville, Fla. 
March 26-27, Eastern Mortgage Con- 
ference, Hotel Statler, New York. 
June 18-22, Fourth Annual Mortgage 
Banking Seminar, Northwestern 

University, Chicago. 

September 11-14, 38th Annual Con- 
vention, Mark Hopkins and Fair- 
mont Hotels, San Francisco. 


Bogen, we failed to indicate that it 
represented a condensation of remarks 
made earlier at the ABA convention. 
The error is regretted. 


RED TAPE: Dovenmuehle, Inc., 
Chicago, made a GI loan to four 
veterans to build a four-flat. When 
the loan was delivered to FNMA, it 
was necessary to submit fifty docu- 
ments and a photograph to that 
agency. Serre: 

COMING SOON: The 1950-51 
Pocket Manual, the handy reference 
guide to MBA committees and other 
activities is on the press and will be 
in members’ hands soon... and watch 
for the final publication announce- 
ment of MBA’s Textbook of Mort- 
gage Banking. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS SYMPOSIUM: First row (left to right) 
Donald M. Dailey, United States Savings and Loan League; Carl A. Gode, Jr., repre- 
sentative of the Life Insurance Association of America; Frank J. McCabe, Jr.; William 


H. Scheick, Building Research Advisory Board, National Research Council; 
executive committee, 


Rexford Newcomb, chairman, 


Dean 


Maxine 


Small Homes Council; 


Kennedy, Small Homes Council editor; Thomas L. Nims, ABA. 

Second row (left to right) Rudard A. Jones, Small Homes Council; William Barts, 
representative of the Life Insurance Association of America; James T. Lendrum, acting 
director, Small Homes Council; Jonathan Pugh, representative of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank system; Russell M. Nolen, University of Illinois; and Edward Duvall, Chicago 


recorder. 


Participants not shown are Allan F. Thornton, FHA, and Lindell Peterson, MBA. 
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PLAN WORK ON HOW TO 
FINANCE A HOME LOAN 


One of the things conspicuously 
lacking in the mortgage industry in 
the past has been the right kind of 
material to use in advising prospec- 
tive home owners how they can fi- 
nance their mortgage and what it in- 
volves. Five years ago the Small 
Homes Council of the University of 
Illinois, which has done some out- 
standing work in the field, published a 
circular on Financing the Home. Now 
it will revise the work and to get a 
start, held a home financing sym- 
posium in Monticello, Ill. 

Representatives participating were 
from FHA, the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, ABA, U. S. Sav- 
ings and Loan League, Home Loan 
Bank System and MBA, represented 
by Lindell Peterson, Chicago, member 
of the MBA board, and Frank J. Mc- 
Cabe, Jr., director of education and 
research. 

The first part of the work will 
analyze the costs of home ownership 
and their relationship to the family 
income. The importance of comput- 
ing exactly how much a family should 
spend for a home will be emphasized. 
A form of family budget to assist the 
prospective home purchaser in esti- 
mating his income for housing will be 
suggested. This part will feature a 
table showing the amount of mort- 
gage funds which varying amounts of 
housing income will provide at interest 
rates of 4, 5 and 6 per cent and amor- 
tized over periods of 10, 15 and 20 
years. 

The second part will explain the 
mortgage lending process. First, the 
legal responsibility which results from 
the execution of a mortgage will be 
fully explained in easily understood 
language. Next, preliminary financ- 
ing costs, such as commissions, ap- 
praisal fees, revenue stamps, recording 
fees, etc., which the borrower must 
pay in cash, will be described. This 
will be followed by an explanation of 
the sources of mortgage funds and 
the various lending plans being of- 
fered. Next, each of the steps taken 
in closing a loan will be explained in 
detail. The circular will conclude 
with a statement concerning federal 
regulations and their influence on 
home financing. 

MBA member will have an oppor- 
tunity to purchase a supply of these 
for promotion use. 
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N.Y. SAVINGS BANKS WANT MORE 
LIBERAL FHA BUYING AUTHORITY 


By AUGUST IHLEFELD 





HE prospective contraction in the 

volume of residential build- 
ing which will reduce the supply of 
mortgages available to investors will 
in itself tend to impart a scarcity 
quality to properties underlying out- 
standing mortgage debt. 


new 


Losses on mortgages have usually 


been greatest in periods following 
building booms, when a surplus sup- 
ply of residential space developed. 
rhe 


the 1920s was followed by the wave 
1930s. 


intensive construction boom of 
of foreclosures of the early 

The residential 
boom was gathering momentum at a 


current building 


very rapid pace before the Korean 
The number of new dwellings 


war. 
being erected—at a rate of almost 
1,500,000 units annually exceeded 


by a very wide margin the increase 
in the 
600,000 per annum. 


number of families some 


Were home building sustained at 
this high years in 


succession, 


evitably bring about an increase in 


level for several 


overbuilding would in- 
foreclosures. 

The 
mortgage lending, plus the effect of 


new restrictions imposed on 
shortages of materials and rising costs, 
will at least defer this threat of over- 
If the number of 
new dwellings erected is reduced to 
a rate materially below 1,000,000 per 


building of homes. 


annum, it should be several years at 
overbuilding again 
comes a dangerous threat. 


least before be- 

rhere is still some backlog of de- 
mand for dwellings resulting from the 
low level of building during World 


War II. Moreover, the migration of 
population, which rearmament will 
stimulate further, adds to the de- 


mand for new homes in many parts 
of the The abatement of 
the threat of overbuilding is of direct 
importance to lenders on conventional 


country. 


inortgages who must absorb, without 
benefit of 
any resulting capital losses. 


But FHA 


insurance or guarantees, 


lenders on insured and 
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VA guaranteed mortgages also have 
reason to be gratified by a forced 
contraction in residential building. 

Foreclosures of such mortgages in- 
some expense and loss of in- 
terest. Moreover, institutions making 
such loans could find themselves con- 
fronted with the dilemna of incurring 
ill will by foreclosing mortgages under 
the insurance and guarantee provi- 
sions, or reducing current collections 
on account of interest and amortiza- 
tion by granting indulgences to bor- 
will. 


volve 


rowers to avoid ill 

Mortgage investments are more de- 
sirable, as a class, as a result of the 
lending curbs being put into 
effect. This is a good time to inquire 
whether mutual savings banks—tradi- 
tional buyers of mortgage loans—are 
likely to get their prospective share. 

The 
banks 
percentage of 
mortgage 


now 


that mutual savings 
considerably smaller 
the total outstanding 
debt than a 


fact is 
hold a 
real estate 


decade ago. 


Mutual savings banks at the end 
of 1949 owned 11.8 per cent of out- 
standing non-farm real estate mort- 


ee 


New York savings banks seem 
pleased with the way the FHA 
legislation bas worked out, so 
much so that next year they will 
ask for a considerable liberaliza- 
tion. The same thing is planned 
in Massachusetts as Mr. Goss re- 
ported in The Mortgage Banker 
last month. In New York, they 
would like authority to invest 
in SOls outside the state and 
permission for two or more 
banks to lend jointly on con- 
ventional mortgages —the ob- 
jectual bere being to get some 
of the larger loans now going 
to the life companies and banks. 
They have some other ideas, too, 
all of which Mr. Iblefeld de- 
scribes in this article. He is 
president of Savings Bank Trust 
Company in New York. 


i ee 


gages, whereas in 1939 they owned 
15.9 per cent of such loans. 

But life insurance companies at the 
end of 1949 held 19.5 per cent of 
the real estate mortgages outstanding, 
as against only 15.8 per cent ten years 
before. Savings and loan associations 
held 19.6 per cent at the end of 1949, 
and 12.4 per cent at the end of 1939. 
Commercial banks held 18.9 per cent 
at the end of last year, and only 
12.2 per cent ten years earlier. 

In 1939, mutual savings banks held 
a larger amount of real estate mort- 
gages than any of the other three 
major classes of thrift institutions. In 
1949, mutual savings banks held a 
much smaller volume of mortgages 
than any of the other three. 

The reasons for the decline in the 
relative role of mutual savings banks 
in the mortgage lending field are of 
course well known. The savings banks 
operate only in 17 states, while other 
thrift institutions operate all over the 
country and therefore participate in 
the economic growth of all sections. 
Also the other thrift institutions have 
enjoyed more rapid additions to funds 
available for new investment than we 
have during this decade. 

Nevertheless, these figures do indi- 
cate that by more aggressive policies 
mutual savings banks could increase 
their share of the new mortgage sup- 
ply. Since the volume of available 
mortgages is going to be smaller, 
mutual savings banks should take 
every reasonable step to expand their 
mortgage portfolios. 

In the more competitive market for 
mortgages, each savings bank will 
want to work out its own methods 
for increasing its share of the new 
mortgage supply. Here are 
things that are being done or that 
can be done with this end in view. 

In New York increasing use is be- 
ing made by savings banks of the 
so-called “open-end mortgage” to 
finance real estate repairs and mod- 
ernization. This type of mortgage 


some 
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provides that where interest and 
amortization payments have been re- 
ceived as scheduled and the loan is 
otherwise satisfactory, the loan can 
be increased up to its original amount 
if the appraisal justifies the larger 
loan and prior liens are not present. 
This type of provision saves expense 
to the borrower and places the lender 
in better position to retain and in- 
crease his investment in mortgage 
loans on which experience has been 
good. 


Program Going Well 


New York savings banks have found 
that the statutory authority they have 
obtained to make FHA insured loans 
anywhere in the country facilitates 
mortgage lending. As of Sept. 30, 
1950, 47 New York savings banks 
had made investments and commit- 
ments to invest in groups of FHA 
insured mortgages, under trust or 
agency arrangement with Institutional 
Securities Corporation, their wholly 
owned mortgage company, in an 
aggregate amount of approximately 
$274,000,000. 

These loans provide financing for 
residential properties located in* 27 
the District of Columbia, 
Alaska and Puerto Rico. About 99 
per cent are insured under Section 
608 of Title VI, the balance being 
Title II, Section 203 and Title VI, 
Section €03 loans. A very substantial 
additional amount of FHA insured 
mortgage loans on properties located 
outside New York State has been 
added to the savings banks mortgage 
portfolios by direct lending by indi- 
vidual banks. 


states, 


In view of their favorable experi- 
ence with nationwide FHA insured 
mortgage lending, the mutual 
ings banks in New York will ask the 
Legislature next year for authority 
to invest in Section 501 VA guar- 
anteed mortgages originating outside 
New York State. 

The savings banks in New York 
State are also going to ask the Legis- 
lature to permit two or more banks 
to lend jointly on conventional mort- 
gages, so that they can handle large 
loans that otherwise have been find- 
ing their way to life insurance com- 
panies or commercial banks. Permis- 
sion will also be sought to lend on 
conventional mortgages anywhere in 
adjoining states, instead of only 
within a radius of 25 miles from the 


Sav- 


main office of the lending savings 
bank, as the law now provides. 

Mutual savings banks have grown 
in size to a point where they can no 
longer be considered local institutions 
sure of finding adequate mortgage 
outlets within their own immediate 
area. This means that artificial geo- 
graphical lending restrictions justifi- 
able formerly are no longer suitable 
or wise. 

Another method of acquiring a 
larger volume of mortgages for the 
future is illustrated by the program 
adopted by an insurance company. 
This institution has been anticipating 
future mortgage requirements by issu- 
ing commitments for FHA insured 
and VA guaranteed loans in excess 
of current investment needs and sell- 
ing the mortgages to a commercial 
bank when received, but with a re- 
purchase agreement under which the 
commercial bank will resell the mort- 
gages to the insurance company a 
year or two later. 


What Mutuals Face 


Because of the limited period the 
mortgages are held by commercial 
banks, the latter are said to be ready 
to lend at 3 per cent for this pur- 
pose. The effect of this lower interest 
rate paid to the commercial bank is 
to reduce materially the size of the 
net premium actually paid by the 
insurance company for the mortgages 
involved. 

Savings and loan associations have 
long had, in effect, the privilege of 
acquiring mortgage investments in 
anticipation of prospective increases 
in their investible funds. 

The increased demand for 
mercial loans, which have expanded 
around $2% billion since the fighting 
in Korea began, is causing some com- 
mercial banks in smaller communities 
to reduce their mortgage holdings. 
FNMA has been selling more mort- 
gages than it has been buying re- 
cently. Mutual savings banks may 
find in the secondary market for 
mortgages a volume of loans that will 
shape up as desirable under existing 
conditions. 


com- 


The basic problem facing mutual 
savings banks is to keep pace with 
other thrift institutions in mortgage 
lending, so that they will get their 
full share of the new mortgage sup- 
ply. Observation of mortgage lending 
by life insurance companies, savings 
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and loan associations and commercial 
banks provides useful hints on how 
savings banks can further expand 
their operations to step up their share 
of the mortgage total. 

Thanks to the expansion of the 
mortgage portfolios of mutual savings 
banks, current dividend payments are 
being covered by a reasonable margin. 
Any considerable decline in mortgage 
holdings, which will lead to an ex- 
pansion in government and other 
bond investments giving substantially 
lower yields, narrows the coverage of 
current dividend payments. This con- 
sideration provides an urgent incen- 
tive for maintaining and expanding 
mortgage portfolios now and in the 
future. 


MODERN MORTGAGE OFFICE 
(Continued from page 6) 
vinced that it was a good move. Park- 
ing available for customers and the 
easy access to the office more than 
offset the slight inconvenience of be- 

ing out of the business district. 

The building has 13,500 square feet 
of floor space, most of it on one floor, 
and is completely air conditioned. Off 
street parking around the building is 
provided for both customers and em- 
ployees. The ground slopes from the 
front to back, so that the basement 
in the rear is at ground level. 

The office arrangement is such that 
all persons having contact with the 
public are grouped as closely as pos- 
sible to the lobby. To the left of the 
lobby is the new business and loan 
origination department. It is sepa- 
rated from the lobby by a rail waist 
height so that the department is in 
full view. In the rear are three pri- 
vate offices, one for the department 
manager and the others for interview- 
ing loan applicants. 

Here is an office where the design- 
ers have utilized every experience 
learned in long years of watching how 
a mortgage operation proceeds. To 
the right of the lobby are the execu- 
tive offices, including the president’s 
office and directors room for staff and 
executive meetings. Then, to the right 
is the cashier’s cage which connects 
to the space where all accounting and 
servicing is done. The open space con- 
tains all the bookkeeping machines, 
ledgers and other equipment; but in 
this department, certain functions are 
segregated, such as private offices for 

(Continued next page) 
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MODERN MORTGAGE OFFICE 


Continued from page 15 


the department manager, incoming 
mail, collections, and so on 

Across from this department is the 
section devoted to delinquent collec- 
tions and the department where all 
loan instruments are prepared and 
where the mortgagors sign their pa- 


pers 
Next to that is the department 
where the loans are completed for 


shipping to investors and this includes, 
of course, payoffs on loans, checking 
papers, preparing assignments, etc. 
Next to that is general bookkeeping 
and payroll and back of these various 
departments is the auditing section. 

In the basement is a snack bar. 
While there are no cooking facilities 
available, free coffee and drinks are 
provided and tables are available for 
rest and lunch periods. 

The store room off the corridor is 
divided into the Addressograph and 
multigraph departments and for mail. 
In one section of this room is a one- 
chair barber shop for the exclusive 
use of the staff. A barber comes in 
one day each week. The firm has its 
own photostating and photo develop- 
ing department. 


FNMA WAS PROFITABLE 
DEAL, RFC DISCOVERS 


That Fanny May was one of the 
most profitable things the government 
ever got into has been no secret but 
just how profitable was fully appre- 
ciated when RFC had to boost rates 
and chop expenses because of FN 
MA’s transfer. RFC stepped up its 
rate on business and railroad loans 
from 4 to 5 per cent and made plans 
$5,000,000 the $16,- 


to slash from 


000,000 annual administrative ex- 
penses. 
Chairman Harber estimated the 


RFC would lose $5,900,000 this year 
if it continued the way it has been 
going. He blamed the prospective loss 
on transfer of FNMA to the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency and on 
the paying off of a number of big 
RFC outstanding loans, including the 
Kaiser Steel Corp. and Triborough 
Bridge Authority credits. 

FNMA, as an RFC subsidiary, con- 
tributed $15,300,000 to RFC’s total 
net income of $19,800,000 in the year 
ended June 30, 1950. 
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Notes. Aout People and Events 








Clifford C. Olson, Pacific First Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association, 
was elected president of the Seattle 
MBA and Don Hedlund, Carroll, 
Hedlund and Associates, was elected 
vice president. Fred A. Robinson, 
Washington Mutual Savings Bank, 
was elected secretary-treasurer. The 
board of trustees elected include Felix 
M. Davis, Seattle First National Bank, 
Vernon V. Brice, White and Bollard, 
Inc. and Boland Wilson, Citizens Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association. 


Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company is celebrating its 70th anni- 
versary this year .. . from a humble 
beginning in frontier St. Paul it’s now 
one of the 25 largest mutual compa- 
nies in the country and before long 
will be in the billion class as to in- 
surance in force. 


Miles Colean, who works on MBA’s 
Washington Letter and who directed 
Twentieth Century Fund’s study of 
housing (American Housing: Prob- 
lems and Prospects), is at work for 
the Fund on an over-all survey of the 
problems of renewal of our cities. He 
will also act as consultant to the Fund 
and Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
who are jointly producing a film on 
this subject, to be based on Mr. Co- 
lean’s study and on material from 
Needs and Resources. 


America’s 


Harnischfeger Corporation’s P. H. 
Holmes division is the latest of the 
pre-fab manufacturers to organize its 
own financing subsidiary. It has 
formed Builder’s Acceptance Com- 
pany, for both construction loans and 
long-term financing to home builders 
and community developers. The com- 
pany will not compete in. any way 
with mortgage bankers, savings and 
loan associations, banks, insurance 
companies and other lenders, accord- 
ing to Walter Harnischfeger, presi- 
dent. 

“We have found that many build- 
ers and developers, particularly in 
smaller communities, have difficulty in 
getting construction loans of sufficient 
size for large scale, low cost home 


building,” he said. “Builders Accept- 
ance will provide a source for either 
construction loans, long term financ- 
ing, or both, when local resources 
are inadequate. The availability of 
adequate construction loans will often 
help local mortgage agencies offer 
more favorable long term mortgage 
financing.” 

General manager of the subsidiary 
is E. R. Hwass, formerly with Irvin 
Jacobs & Co. and The Heitman 
Mortgage Co., Chicago. 


MBA is well represented in the 
groups which are assisting the Federal 
Reserve in getting Regulation X roll- 
ing. W. A. Clarke of Philadelphia 
heads the list and, as previously an- 
nounced, has been named consultant 
to the Board in Washington . . . in 
Dallas, Owen M. Murray, president, 
Murray Investment Company, and 
James Ralph Wood, president, South- 
western Life Insurance Co., have been 
named to the Dallas Bank’s advisory 
committee . . . and in Chicago, George 
H. Dovenmuehle, executive vice pres- 
ident, Dovenmuehle, Inc., is on the 
Chicago bank’s committee. . . . 

George Johnson, president, Dime 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn; Harry Held, 
Bowery Savings Bank, and Milford 
A. Vieser, The Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co., of Newark, have been 
named to the advisory committee to 
the New York Federal Reserve . 
and in Des Moines, E. R. Haley has 
been named to the Chicago Bank 
Committee 


>> MEETINGS: MBA Past Presi- 
dent R. O. Deming, Jr. addressed the 
Kansas Savings and Loan League in 
Parsons, Kan. . . . Robert H. Rawson 
of the Empire Plow Company ad- 
dressed members of the Cleveland 
MBA on the proposed charter for 
Cuyahoga County. . . . A promise of 
“no speeches” was held out to mem- 
bers of the Seattle MBA in announc- 
ing plans for their annual meeting 

. result: heavy attendance. 

Directors of Investment Corpora- 
tion of Norfolk, Va. have elected Wil- 
liam A. Charters president to succeed 
the late Aubrey L. Eggleston. Mr. 
Eggleston died while attending MBA’s 
Detroit convention. 
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MBA MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


With MBA membership continuing 
at the highest in its history and new 
members being added every week, 
plans for an intensified campaign to 
begin after the first of the year are 
now being formulated. New members 
just admitted include: 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Ralph C. 
Sutro Co.; Pasadena, Leo G. McLaugh- 
lin Co. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
tional Mortgage Corporation 
FLORIDA, Ft. Lauderdale, Greep & Mer- 

rill, Inc.; Marianna, Marianna Federal 

Savings and Loan Association; Panama 

City, Sudduth Realty Company, Inc. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, Milton J. Krensky 

and Company 

MARYLAND, Chevy Chase, Bogley, Hart- 
ing & Hight, Inc. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, Able Fi- 
nance Corporation 

MICHIGAN, Detroit, Standard Mortgage 
Corporation 

MINNESOTA, St. Paul, The 
National Bank of Saint Paul 

NEW JERSEY, Newark, Leslie Blau 

NEW YORK, Brooklyn, South Brooklyn 
Savings Bank 

NORTH CAROLINA, Greensboro, Weaver 
Realty Company, Inc. 

OHIO, Cincinnati, Cincinnati Investment 
Corporation; Cleveland, The Second 
Federal Savings and Loan Association 
of Cleveland; Hamilton, Asbury Realty 
& Insurance Company; Youngstown, 
Tad Fithian, Inc. 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City, 
Abstract Company 

OREGON, Portland, Realty Loan Corpo- 
ration 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh, National 
Union Fire Insurance Company 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Charleston, Caro- 
lina National Insurance Company; 
Greenville, Hall & Cox 

TEXAS, Austin, W. T. Mayne Company, 
Inc.; Houston, Realty Mortgage Com- 
pany, Inc. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond, Laburnum Realty 
Corporation 

WASHINGTON, Yakima, Yakima Mort- 
gage Co., Inc. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Fairmont, Henry E. 
Mulligan 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, Mortgage In- 
vestment Co. and Victor A. Penn Com- 
pany 


Life Company Loans 
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The average gross income rate in 
1949 was 4.11 per cent, slightly higher 
than in the two previous years, but 
below the 4.18 per cent of 1946. 

In the case of farm mortgages, the 
gap between the cost to the farmer 
and the rate earned by the life com- 
panies was even larger. In 1949, the 
average net earning rate on farm 
mortgages was 2.67 per cent for com- 
panies holding roughly 80 per cent 
of the farm loans of all life companies, 
while their average rate 
3.98 per cent. Thus, for farm mort- 
gages, the handling costs were about 
one-third of gross income 


TOSS was 





REGULATION X TOP SUBJECT AT LOCAL MORTGAGE 





MEETINGS; MacDONALD AND CLARKE AT CHICAGO 


Regulation X is getting top billing 
at local MBA meetings all over the 
country. All those held in recent weeks 
have included an analysis and in- 
terpretation of what it means and 
what the industry can expect from it. 
Largest such meeting of the Fall and 
Winter season when most local asso- 
ciations concentrate their heaviest 
schedule of meetings, was that of the 
Chicago MBA with more than 300 on 
hand to hear MBA President Milton 
T. MacDonald, W. A. Clarke, special 
consultant to the governors of the 
Federal Reserve system, and Arthur 
L. Olson, vice president of the Chi- 
cago Federal Reserve Bank. Harry H. 
Salk of the American National Bank 
and Trust Company and Association 
president, presided and the program 
was planned by the committee headed 
by H. F. Philipsborn, chairman. 


This country was in the midst of 
one of its greatest building booms 
which was heading for a bust which 
would have occurred in 1951 had not 
the Korean war intervened President 
MacDonald said. Based upon. this 
conclusion, he said that federal con- 
trols under Regulation X will have 
an influence in the fight against infla- 
tion. 


“Chicago will not be too greatly 
affected by Regulation X. You will do 
quite well in 1951 under Regulation 
X because Chicago has not been a 
area in the that 
other sections of the country have 
been. 


boom sense some 


“The effects of Regulation X will 
prove to be somewhat geographical in 
nature. For instance, on Long Island 
many large builders say that 98 per 
cent of their sales had been made with 
no cash down payments. Chicago has 
not been a no down payment area.” 

“This year will see 1,350,000 hous- 
ing starts according to the most re- 
liable statistical forecasts,” Mr. Clarke 














said but added that actually if all 
starts could be tabulated it would be 
in excess of 1,400,000. 

“It was obviously impossible to 
maintain that record in 1951 in view 
of the known quantity of materials, 
supplies and labor. Based upon every- 
thing we know, a million housing 
starts is all the building industry 
could possibly hope for. Obviously a 
curb had to be made if prices were 
not to shoot up unreasonably. 

“Why did we use a 850,000 vol- 
ume for 1951? The answer is that 
it’s merely our target to shoot for— 
some reasonable goal had to be set. 

“What is being done under Regu- 
lation X, is try to control inflationary 
tendencies through credit — the only 
other way it could have been done is 
through some other process like that 
used in the last World War under 
L-41 and do the job by priorities and 
allocations. Of the two evils, credit 
control is the lesser evil.” 

Under Regulation X certain pro- 
visions are made for “hardship” cases 
designed to protect builders who had 
projects under way at the time the 
regulations became effective. Clarke 
declared that all sorts of hardship 
claims would be made and that the 
Office of Real Estate Credit, which 
has Regulation X under its jurisdic- 
tion, is studying the matter further. 
So far he said only two or three hard- 
ship certificates for exemption under 
Regulation X have been issued over 
the country and that he did not ex- 
pect very many would be granted. 


REGULATION X IN PORTLAND: In 
Portland, Ore., members of the local group 
met to hear what the new rules are all 
about. Standing, left to right, are J. A. 


Randall, Federal Reserve Bank; W. Robert 
McMurray, regional vice president of 
MBA; E. E. Tate, of the VA; and J. Guy 
Arrington, of FHA. 





TITLE INSURANCE 


For the Mortgage Banker 


A Mortgagee’s Policy of Title Insurance, in addition 
to its protection against title losses, facilitates the sale 


and transfer of a Real Estate Mortgage Loan. 


Issuing Agents in the Following States: 


Missouri Mississippi 
Kansas Texas 
Arkansas Colorado 
Tennessee Utah 
Georgia Montana 
Alabama Wyoming 
Florida Wisconsin 


Louisiana Delaware 
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KANSAS CITY TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves over $2,000,000.00 
112 East 10th St. Kansas City 6, Mo. HArrison 5040 





